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ALFRED AND BLANCHE KNOPF, IMPERIOUS PUBLISHERS OF FINE BOOKS 



Golden Anniversary of Excellence 




Knopf, 72, and chairman of 
the firm, began in 1915 
with an outlay of $5,000. 

66 Parkinson's Law is hard 
at work in publishing. 

There are too many houses. 
As things get bigger, they get 
less efficient , but it 
has never become bad enough 
for publishers to reform. 

The real question is: will bad 
books drive out good ones? 99 




Blanche Wolf Knopf, who is 
of Viennese descent, 
is president of the firm. 

64 You have to have a 
philosophy of publishing, 
not just be competitive. These 
days American publishers 
have become more and 
more like the British , 
regarding manuscripts 
simply as merchandise and 
sending them off practically 
unread to the printers 



In the world of book publishing there is no 
name more prestigious than Knopf. The name 
and the prestige are shared by the venerable cou- 
ple shown here, whose house, Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., this year celebrates its 50th anniversary. 

The Knopfs have never gone out of their way 
to make pleasing public personalities of them- 
selves, a la Bennett Cerf. Indeed, they have ac- 
quired a reputation for imperiousness. But they 
have lured a luminous and international list of 
authors (p. 40), and have taken such p?ins with 



detail that their books are almost as notable for 
appearance as for content. “It costs no more to 
put out a handsome book than an ugly one,” 
says Alfred Knopf, “but few people these days 
seem to care about such things.” On the other 
hand they do know what many famous writers 
care about, and it has given them a certain wry 
irreverence. “People ought to realize,” says Mr. 
Knopf, “that buying a book carries no obliga- 
tion to read it. Authors want to be read, sure, 
but more than that they want to be bought.” 
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Academic honors, dogs underfoot 
and a cellar full of excellent wines 













tv 




Knopf, who has five honorary 
degrees, shows off an academic 
puppet caricature of himself. 

true that everyone is more 
educated and that sales of books 
and records are up. But this 
is still anageof great vulgarity 



underfoot in his city apartment 
or his home in Purchase, N.Y. 

i6 Even our trademark is named 
for a breed of dog — the borzoi 
or Russian wolfhound. We had 
a pair of them once , years ago." 



wears flamboyant shirts and 
who takes pride in his wine cellar. 

** Lamentably , the sumptuary laws 
in most of the Western world 
assume that all anyone wants 
to do is get drunk as quickly as 



to take the time to savor 
really good wines — including 
some good , cheap American ones. 
One reason they don't is 
that wine prices in hotel 
restaurants are way beyond the 
budget of most of their patrons." 





KNOPF CONTINUED 



Some august literary names are dropped— and 
some illuminating insights given — when the 
Knopfs begin to reminisce about their clients. 
Here are samples from their conversations: 

Blanche: I remember the first time I saw Jo- 
seph Conrad. I rang his bell and he appeared 
with a goatee and a bright yellow waistcoat 
and said, ‘I always greet my guests myself.* 
Alfred: Conrad, like John Galsworthy, had 
a strong, distinctive hand and the habit of 



Some reminiscences about their 



illustrious roster of authors 




writing up and down the margins and across 
the top. of a sheet of paper, to avoid running 
onto a second sheet. He was a Pole and very 
temperamental. When he was annoyed with 
his family he’d sit through a whole meal with 
the back of his chair to the table. My desire 
to publish Thomas Mann, since I cannot read 
Goman with any fluency, was based at first 
on a hunch. Long after the hunch had proved 
correct, we published the first volume of Jo- 
seph In Egypt , and gave a dinner honoring 
Mann. At it he read his first speech in English, 
which was unmarred except for his referring 
to his publisher as a ‘creature’ rather than 
‘creator.’ It was Galsworthy who introduced 
me to the work of W. H. Hudson, of whom I 
had never heard. As a result, in the winter of 
1915, we took the considerable risk of print- 
ing Hudson’s Green Mansions. That was the 
book that put us in business, but not in any 
very flush kind of way. In 1930 we bought 
Kafka’s two books, The Trial and The Cas- 
tle, just by that sense a publisher frequent- 
ly develops that something he can’t get hold 
of to read is probably worth buying. We 
were very lucky to acquire those two books. 
Sales took a long time to show up and then 
suddenly, after the war in particular, they 
really started to boom. 

Blanche: I met Albert Camus and Jean-Paul 
Sartre at about the same time. My chief mem- 
ory of Sartre is of the day in my apartment, 
in 1945, when I asked him who the Existen- 
tialists then were. He said* ‘Well, there’s Si- 
mone de Beauvoir and myself, and that’s all.’ 
It was all. too. Camus and I were good friends. 
We used to do all our work in front of the big 
fireplace in the Ritz Hotel in Paris. He was 
always a splendid person, but never more so 
than at the ceremonies after he won the Nobel 
Prize. I’ll never forget the way he came down 
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the stairs on the arm of the queen, and then 
danced with every girl at the ball. 

Alfred: Getting the Pulitzer prize was some- 
thing of a worry to Wallace Stevens because 
he thought it might subject him to some un- 
pleasant kidding at the insurance office where 
he was an executive. He combined the two 
careers without any difficulty at all, but we 
published his work for years without ever 
knowing a damned thing about him or un- 
derstanding his poetry. 

Blanche: I think English women are writing 
better than American women just now.'They 
have more depth, and more interest in social, 
worldly and personal problems. Muriel Spark, 
for instance, who has been visiting New York 
with great regularity for some years, is such a 
writer. She is also a charming person with 
great vitality and affection for this country. 
Alfred: Another British writer who is a great 
friend is Elizabeth Bowen. She’s a large wom- 
an, though not stout. Her novels take a long 
time to appear. We value them very highly 
and wish she’d be more productive. 

Blanche: But writers who want to write — 
write well and take their time about it — are 
far outnumbered by those who are after mon- 
ey first and don’t care about literature. 
Alfred: One who cared exceedingly was H. L. 
Mencken, who was also my friend for nearly 
40 years. Many books published about him 
describe a man I find difficult to recognize. His 
public side was visible to everyone, but the 
private man was something else again: senti- 
mental, generous and unwavering in his devo- 
tion to people he liked. He never changed his 
mind about an enemy, but his enemies were 
the enemies of his friends. 

Blanche: I first was introduced to John Her- 
sey’s work when someone asked me to read 
about 30 pages of his first book. Men on Ba- 
taan. It was so good I said ‘Let’s latch on to 
him immediately, let’s get a contract.’ We did. 
Alfred: Hersey is a man of fantastic moral 
qualities. I would say, without reservation, 
that he is my closest friend among the living 
writers we publish, and the man who, as a man 
apart from a writer, I admire most. He re- 
minds me somewhat of Willa Cather in the 
old days, except that he doesn’t go to the ex- 
tremes of non-money-making that she insisted 
on. You couldn’t ever get her to pay atten- 
tion to an offer from Hollywood. She’d prob- 
ably have gone to another publisher if you’d 
mentioned it to her. 

Blanche: Raymond Chandler was one of the 
best authors we had. He was enormously in- 
fluential, more even than Dashiell Hammett 
Hammett gave me the manuscript for The 
Thin Man with a note that said, “This is the 
worst book I have ever written” — which of 
course it wasn’t. 

Alfred: Conrad Richter and I have been good 
friends for 30 years. I don’t think he’s ever 
done a shabby piece of work. His work is re- 
garded as very sound history. Perhaps because 
he’s the son and grandson of clergymen, he is 
a great believer in all the very old-fashioned 
American virtues. John Updike is one of the 
most gifted of all; he’s the most remarkable 
young man we have on the list. In terms of 
sheer volume he makes the others look like 
slouches. If he isn’t writing something he feels 
he’s committing a sin against the Holy Ghost. 
He can’t be praised too highly. 
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